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truth and error and all the rest would not remain what they are now, or rather 
that they would not be what they are to one who held to a different theory 
of the course of events. 

It would not be difficult to show that a metaphysics is implied in Professor 
Dewey's own doctrines, and that his failure to develop this side of his theory 
has been one of the chief sources of the misunderstandings of Which he com- 
plains. Some theory of the conditions and general nature of experience and 
of the origin and function of consciousness is involved, for example, in his 
claim that his own view is 'naturalistic' as opposed to all forms of tran- 
scendentalism. In all references to the relation of the individual to the 
objective situation and to other individuals in society, a theory of knowl- 
edge and of reality is necessary in order to render the account completely 
intelligible: the specific problem is part of a larger problem which is always 
more or less explicitly involved in its formulation. We all are trying in our 
own way to be naturalistic in our thinking, — to get rid of ultimate dualisms 
and transcendent principles and to find explanations within experience itself. 
This, however, does not mean the abandonment of the old problems, but 
their restatement. The progress of philosophy requires that the meaning of 
specific problems be revised and modified in the light of general theories of 
experience, just as the latter are transformed and reconstructed through the 
analysis of particular situations. 

It would not be right to close this review, in which I have emphasized points 
of difference, without speaking of the stimulating quality of these essays, 
which is perhaps the best evidence that they are, what their author intended 
them to be, a 'contribution to the revision of our stock notions.' Especially 
interesting are the historical summaries and interpretations which many of 
the papers contain. Even when one cannot admit that the generalizations 
do full justice to the historical facts, one never fails to find the treatment sug- 
gestive and instructive. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

Theology and Human Problems. A Comparative Study of Absolute Idealism 

and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion. By Eugene William Lyman. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — pp. ix, 232. 

In this volume Dr. Lyman has published the Nathaniel William Taylor 
lectures which he delivered before the Divinity School of Yale University in 
December, 1909. Both style and thought are characterized by clearness and 
precision. Definiteness, however, is often secured by way of contrasts rather 
than by accurate characterization. As a result, certain doctrines hardly 
receive their just due, and the criticisms, therefore, fail to carry conviction. 

Two methods, the author points out in the preface, are open to workers 
in the field of theology: the 'cloistral,' which aims to defend religion, seeking 
support for existing religious truth in philosophy, in tradition, or in the church; 
and the 'clinical,' which strives to develop religion, to deepen the significance 
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of religious truth, and to stimulate a healthier and stronger spiritual life. 
Since the former often attempts to make practical use of the results gained, 
and the latter often withdraws from practical activity to derive inspiration 
from the religious life of the past, their fundamental difference tends to be 
overlooked and the fact is obscured that only in the latter case is serviceable- 
ness to life the principle for the discovery of truth. The author aims to set 
these methods in sharp contrast, to determine their relative merits, and then 
to apply the one adopted to certain great themes of religion (p. ix). Un- 
fortunately, his distinctions are not always clear or consistent. We are told, 
for example, that ethical monotheism is an "independent metaphysical point 
of view" (p. 186) and yet this is described somewhat later as "concerned not 
so much with the 'interpretation' of evil as with its elimination" (p. 193). 
Similarly it is said that "the function of theology, when it is needed, is to 
work out reflective interpretations of religion, which shall strengthen and 
guide the life of faith, and if possible enlarge the boundaries of truth" (p. 90), 
while yet it is maintained that the limit of its endeavors should be to intro- 
duce men "to the great laboratories of spirit, make them familiar with the 
resources there, place in their hands the apparatus devised by the original 
souls of the past, and help them to undertake their own experiments with as 
much wisdom and skill as possible" (p. 60). At this point one might raise the 
question whether the above two methods really can or ought to be separated. 
Is not religion developed as well as defended when it is brought into vital 
relation to other aspects of truth? On the other hand, can the religious life 
be successfully quickened, or can it receive a healthy growth, apart from an 
understanding of its true nature and of its wider and deeper implications? 
The interpretation of experience and the search for meanings are most decid- 
edly practical activities, and are most potent factors in increasing the real 
significance of life, yet, since they aim at truth rather than at edification, 
they cannot be prejudiced by any shortsighted desire to inspire, but must 
seek to attain to a view of the eternal. 

In Chapter I, "Highways of Thought," Dr. Lyman discusses the doctrines 
of absolute idealism as represented by Professor Royce, of critical philosophy 
as entertained by the Ritschlians, and of pragmatism, with a view of deter- 
mining in how far these avenues of thought are serviceable to theology; in 
the three succeeding chapters, more specific problems are dealt with: how we 
may have an experience of the eternal, how we may find reinforcement to 
the belief in the reality of a moral purpose in the world, and how we are to 
deal with the problem of moral evil. The objections to absolute idealism are 
based throughout on the thesis that it conceives the Absolute as timeless and 
static, and cannot, therefore, consistently hold that God is immanent in 
history or a vital factor in human progress, that there is one increasing purpose 
in the world, or that moral evil and moral victory are genuinely real. The 
criticisms urged against such an interpretation of reality are not new, but 
they are presented in a clear and an original manner. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Dr. Lyman has fairly interpreted Professor Royce, and even 
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if so, whether those systems of idealism should not also have been discussed 
which insist that the question of time cannot be settled on the basis of 'either- 
or,' but that there is a unity pervading and animating the world order as we 
know it, an ideal which qua ideal does not develop, yet does develop in the 
real through which it manifests itself. Such a view allows full value to the 
immanence' of God and yet does not render meaningless the conception of 
transcendence. When the author complains that in the view of absolute 
idealism God cannot be "an actor whose deeds count in addition to our deeds" 
(p. 20), he seems dangerously near the conception of God as simply one more 
and therefore as finite, — a conception which is as barren for philosophy as 
it is unsatisfactory to the religious consciousness. The ultimate source of 
the difficulty of absolute idealism is found to be its intellectualistic method, 
for "in gaining the deepest truths of the universe one cannot rely on the in- 
tellect alone, but must have recourse to moral and religious experience as 
well, and in fact must allow this type of experience to play the decisive role' ' 
(p. 23). Ritschlianism is to be commended for recognizing this fact, yet it 
leaves such a dualism between the realms of knowledge and of faith that it 
cannot support the testimony of religious consciousness by appeals to science 
or even to history, for even this is a theoretical discipline concerned with causal 
relationships and can, therefore, neither deny nor affirm the deliverances of 
practical reason. It is to pragmatism, then, that the author would have us 
turn as the 'highway' for theology, the method for solving our fundamental 
human problems. Pragmatism has all of the advantages of the idealistic and 
Ritschlian doctrines while yet avoiding their difficulties. It accepts without 
reserve the reality of time and thus makes possible the belief in the immanence 
of God in history, as well as a genuinely historical point of view; it maintains 
that moral and religious attitudes are genuine factors in the process of obtaining 
objective knowledge, and at the same time does away with the dualism which 
prevents giving full value to the knowledge gained by faith, showing, indeed, 
that faith enters into all knowledge. The author makes no attempt, however, 
to vindicate pragmatism as a theory of knowledge nor does he take into 
account its antimetaphysical tendency — curiously enough, since he recog- 
nizes that Ritschlianism, "in ruling out metaphysics, . . . has curtailed the 
power of theology to serve religion" (p. 90). 

In discussing the apparent aimlessness of the world, in his chapter entitled 
"One Increasing Purpose," Dr. Lyman rightly points out the inadequacy of 
the mechanical conception of law in our interpretation of concrete reality, 
and opposes to it the 'evolutionary conception' (p. 125), 'the principle of con- 
tinuity' which makes no reference whatever to an equivalence of quantity 
that persists through change, and which therefore "enables us to recognize 
and deal with that which is new" (p. 127). The author does not seem, how- 
ever, to rise to a genuinely teleological point of view, but describes a tendency 
which "consists of an inward spontaneous pressure along the line in which 
the process is moving, which actively resists the environment so far as it 
stands in the way" (p. 129). Moreover, while it is true that the 'principle 
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of continuity' rationalizes far wider ranges of experience than that of mechan- 
ism, it cannot be said that "its superior rationality is evident" (p. 130), or 
that "we are passing from a mechanical to an evolutionary conception of law" 
(p. 125), if we mean by this that the mechanical categories are not perfectly 
valid in their sphere and must be relegated to the museum of scientific antiqui- 
ties. In concluding the chapter, the author states that its purpose has been 
merely to remove obstacles from the way of faith and to defend its rights, 
inasmuch as the ultimate solution of the problem "in the last analysis 
belongs now as ever to religious faith" (p. 161). Does not this in itself suggest 
serious limitations in method and in point of view? It is regrettable that 
Dr. Lyman had summarily ruled absolute idealism out of court in this chapter, 
on the plea that it regards the universe as timeless and therefore as static, 
for light might have been thrown on his problem by the consideration of the 
philosophy of the one who taught that the world is the expression and the 
progressive realization of absolute reason, and that the rationality and goodness 
of reality are presuppositions of thought which receive their verification in 
the progress and in the conclusions of philosophical speculation. 

Whatever the defects of the book may be from a philosophical point of 
view, its discussions are throughout very suggestive and are characterized 
by sincerity and moral earnestness. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Cornell University. 

Les sentiments esthetigues. Par Charles Lalo. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. 

—pp. 278. 

The book opens with a statement of its problem: to make objective and 
explicit, aesthetic phenomena and laws. ^Esthetics is the last science to 
become exact, because it depends on all the others — the physics of color and 
sound, the physiology of emotional states, the psychology of appreciation 
and of creation, as well as the history of art-forms, and the special forces that 
have given them opportunity to exist. 

Since emotion is usually cited as the main characteristic of the art-attitude, 
we must analyze the emotional processes and here two theories present 
themselves: the James-Lange, or physiological explanation, and the psycho- 
logical explanation which denies the importance of organic reactions. The 
author discusses these theories and finds the former clearer and more scientific. 
But the fact on which both agree, namely, that feeling and emotion radiate 
through all consciousness and are not separate faculties, makes emotion 
useless as a scientific explanation. Since emotion is the affective side of a 
tendency which it accompanies, it must necessarily be confused; it can have 
no clear limits, and it can give no valid solution of the problem. This mis- 
conception of the value of emotion as an explanatory term, and the attempt 
to put into a scientific formula what is by its nature too diffuse and unanaly- 
zable, makes the substance of his criticism of various theories in the new aes- 
thetic ' sentimentalisme.' He first subjects to this critique the 'Einfuhlung' 



